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EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


BY CHARLES H. JUDD 


University of Chicago 


[This is the first part of Dr. Judd’s paper as read at the Department of Superintendence at Kansas City, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1917. Dr. Judd demonstrated his contention with some elaborate diagrams on the investigations in 


Cleveland, St. Louis and Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. These we do not reproduce because our interest in his 


paper is primarily with his view of the value cf standardization.] 


There are two parties in this matter of stand- 
ards. Some of us are afraid that the demand for 
standards will lead to formalism in the schools. 
Some of us are very sure that schools cannot be 
definite in their aims and efficient in their opera- 
tions until there is a clear understanding of the 
standards of education, 

Much of our partisan fervor in this matter is 
due to differences in definitions. If I say that Iam 
here to advocate the adoption of exact educational 
standards, it is safe to assume that a considerable 
number of you will, without further ado, read me 
out of your party. You will do this, not because 
of any sins of mine, but because you hold to a cer- 
tain definition of the word standard. You think 
of that proud achievement of modern manufactur- 
ing mechanics which makes it possible to turn 
out year after year parts which are alike to the 
hundredth of an inch. You will rise to.a high pitch 
of eloquence in asserting that such a mechanical 
standardization and reduction of children and 
teachers to uniformity is absolutely intolerable. 
May I venture to anticipate you in your outburst? 
I, too, would join in the cry against making chil- 
dren all of the same length, breadth, and thick- 
ness; I would that teachers were not so much 
alike as they are; I wish that we knew how to fan 
into a flame the spark of individual initiative that 
every child brings to school. 

If our agreement in this matter saves us from 
immediate hostilities I ask you to listen for a 
moment while I try to bring out by an example or 
two what I think ought to be the accepted defini- 
tion of the words educational standard. 

An educational standard of the type which I ad- 
vocate is a mode of development which nature has 
shown to be advantageous. Let us borrow an 
analogy from biology. In the struggle for life, 
so our friends the students of birds tell us, spar- 
rows have been standardized. After a storm if 
you gather up the sparrows that have perished, 
you will find in your collection of unfortunates a 
preponderance of oversized and undersized spar- 
rows. Middle-sized sparrows live longer than 
those which are too big or too little. . The spar- 
row that is too big is clumsy and disadvantaged ; 
the sparrow which is too small is not able to resist 
the elements. If you belonged in the sparrow 
world and were a trained biologist, you would 
have excellent reason for being interested in 
measurements of your own size, and on the basis 


of this knowledge you would decide whether to 
go out in storms or stay at home. 

Take another example, nearer to ourselves. If 
the protoplasm which makes up the human body 
is to be kept in the best possible condition for the 
performance of its vital functions, a good deal of 
physical effort will have to be devoted to keeping 
up a certain temperature. The temperature 
cannot go too high or too low without unhappy 
results. The range of possible variations is aston- 
ishingly small. Yet one never hears of protests 
in the name of individual initiative against ninety- 
eight and two-tenths degrees. Not only so, but 
the physician has found it extraordinarily con- 
venient for all sorts of reasons to find out every 
time he is called in just what are the personal de- 
viations from the physiological temperature stand- 
ard, and he always bases prescriptions on what 
he finds to be the facts. 

What is true of sparrows and bodily tempera- 
ture is true of all kinds of social relations. You 
and I have a standard method of passing each 
other on the street. One can go back in imagi- 
nation to the beginnings of paths when each man 
disputed with the stranger about the right of way. 
Individual pride and self-assertion doubtless ap- 
peared again and again. But in due time it 
dawned on men that it is better to put aside dis- 
putes and follow a social convention. 

Again, we have learned in the long course of 
social life that it is better to have a standard set 
of sounds with which to express our ideas. It is 
easily thinkable that we should each make his own 
preferred noise when he sees a given object; but 
one example of Babel apparently has served to set 
the mind of man at rest about the desirability of 
conforming to social standards in the matter of 
vocal sounds, 

The fact is, whether we like it or not, in physio- 
logical life and in social life we conform to a 
thousand standards. We may, if we will, cry out 
against a discovery of these standards; how much 
better it will be if we all adopt the attitude of 
modern science and interest ourselves, first, in 
that which is, and second, in that which can be de- 
veloped through the control of natural conditions. 

The study of standards thus becomes at once a 
scientific and a practical task. We must know 
nature’s limitations on behavior, many of which 
we cannot-change. Here we must conform as 
best we can. We shall do this the more com- 
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pletely because of our knowledge. For example, 
we cannot change the body temperature, but we 
can become keen in detecting the conditions which 
are inimical to bodily life. In other cases we can 
improve standards. This is especially true in the 
case of social conventions. Once we become fully 
aware of the fact that passing our neighbors on 
the street involves the rights of two parties, we 
shall refine the methods of giving to each his due. 
Once we realize that the purpose of speech is to 
bring two minds into harmony, we shall perfect 
our mastery of language conventions. 

So it is with educational practice. School life 
_is governed no less than other phases of social 
life by standards which nature has imposed. You 
cannot make a child of six years of age pay atten- 
tion to any single thing for ten minutes. You 
cannot interest a nine-year-old child in James’s 
chapter on the Stream of Consciousness. You 
cannot teach a child how to write fluently in one 
month. You cannot get third-grade children to 
form a football team; they are not capable of 
social co-operation of the type demanded for team 
play. We might spend the rest of today and all 
of tomorrow enumerating limitations which na- 
ture has set upon the activities of children and 
in this enumeration we should be dealing with the 
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negative side of certain important natural educa- 
tional standards. 

More difficult, but infinitely more important, is 
the task of defining nature’s endowments on the 
positive side. If third-grade children cannot com- 
pass certain intellectual tasks, what do they un- 
derstand? What kinds of games do they play? 
What can they read? How well do they write? 

The wise teacher is always watching pupils im 
order that the standard of teaching shall conform 
to the natural standard. My plea is for this con- 
formity to natural standards throughout the 
school system. Without hesitation or doubt it 
may be asserted that we have often departed from 
natural standards and that we ought to admonish 
one another diligently to seek out the truth in 
these matters in order that we may correct our 
wayward steps. 

Then, too, there are social relations involved in 
school work, in which relations the rights of many 
parties are involved. Shall we allow these rela- 
tions to be governed by individual caprice, or 
shall we ask that they be systematized? Shall we 
each set up his own method of walking in the 
educational highway, or shall we demand that the 
get gy the road be made definite and intelligible 
to all: 


EDUCATION THROUGH REAL LIFE 


BY DR. M. M. PARKS 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


[The wonder is that any one in Georgia, in 1903, 
when this address was delivered at Macon, should have 
had such a vision of Modern Education.] 


Agriculture, if properly and adequately studied, 
as a science, can be a means of culture as well as 
Latin or higher mathematics. And if the same 
time were given to agriculture which is now given 
to Latin the results would not be inferior in edu- 
cational value. 

These views are in antagonism to some of the 
fashions in education that have been handed down 
to us, and which some of us have regarded with 
affectionate veneration. While many will admit 
the practical value of agriculture in the public 
schools, still others will deny that agriculture can 
be a means of culture as well as Latin or higher 
mathematics. We have been so long bound by 
educational traditions, we have so long followed 
the educational fashions that prevailed a few cen- 
turies ago, that we find ourselves today sometimes 
opposing the education suited to our conditions 
or that is suited to the nature of the child. Too 
often we have looked at education from the stand- 
point of the specialist and from the standpoint of 
an adult and have refused to consider the needs 
of the child or the needs of the community. 

Some of us have divorced education from the 
child and from life. Because of this children rebel 
and leave school in large numbers, and because of 
this parents criticise our instruction. And yet we 
tell them that they don’t know what is best for 
them, and fight with all our might for the kind of 
education that we ourselves have acquired. 


Too often we unwisely copy the subjects and 
methods and customs of the college and try to fit 
them to our elementary schools. Sometimes we 
put narrow specialists at the head of our schools, 
whereas we should put men who are trained as ed- 
ucators as well as scholars. 

Too often we attempt to teach subjects that 
ought not to be taught, and omit subjects which 
ought not to be omitted. 

Many of our small high schools and country 
schools are forcing upon the many the subjects 
that should be for the few. They are endeavoring 
to give instruction in subjects leading to college 
entrance examinations and are neglecting the cul- 
ture, the training and practical benefits that can. 
be obtained from subjects close to life. Many an 
immature child is vaguely trying to understand 
Browning who ought to be reading Hunnicutt’s 
Agriculture ; many a nervous girl is pouring over 
abstractions of trigonometry who ought to be cul- 
tivating roses. Many a poor boy is endeavoring 
to translate Latin who ought to be learning how 
to transplant fruit trees. Many a sickly child is 
puzzling his brain over compound proportion who 
ought to be out in the sunshine working with the 
plants. 

No objection is made to Latin for the limited’ 
few who have the ability, the time and the inclina- 
tion that are necessary to master the language. 
But for the many, Latin and some of the puzzling 
problems of our arithmetics are proving of as 
much harm as good. This kind of work is not 
needed by many of the school children, and it is: 
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proving in some cases a veritable stumbling block 
to their educational progress, to their physical 
well being, to their development of character, and 
to their adjustment to the practical relations of 
life. 

Let us bring our elementary education closer to 
life, let us teach the child the things all around it, 
let us be less bookish in our work, let us help the 
child to get more knowledge at first hand and less 
at second hand, let us help the child to learn by 
doing, let us aid him in developing his powers by 
self-activity. 

While it must be admitted that there are always 
country children who ought to leave the farm, yet 
it should be the business of the school to make 
farm life attractive, and to make farm labor more 
honorable, more productive. 

If the country teachers will faithfully study and 
teach agriculture, they will in time cause the state 
to save millions and millions of dollars every year. 
The schools can easily give instructions regarding 
the preparation and the care of the soil, the 
growth of plants, the selection of seed, the plant- 
ing of fruit trees, of apple trees, pear trees, fig 
trees, and of numberless kinds of plants. They 
can encourage dairying and poultry-raising. 

Accepting the teachings of psychology, that 
knowledge comes either directly or indirectly 
through the senses, we realize the great impor- 
tance of sense training; we recognize that a great 
mistake is made when children are educated away 
from nature and taught entirely from books. 
Many teachers have learned this by personal ex- 
perience and many parents, too, have found that 
something is wrong in the education of their chil- 
dren. Surely those who have taught in city 
schools can testify to the defects in education. 

The city schools are well organized, the 
teachers are faithful and often scholarly and tact- 
ful, and yet the children frequently do not observe 
well, they do not think well and they are lacking 
in originality and self-reliance. What is the mat- 


ter? We are forced to see that education is more 
than mere learning. Children cannot be educated 
by books alone. They need sense training by 
contact with nature and they need development 
through bodily activity. They need books, but 
they need more. 

After all, the boy on the farm gets the best form 
of an early education. He gets a good foundation. 

How many fond parents haye labored hard (and. 
unwisely) to save their children from manual labor 
at home or on the farm in order that they might 
give all their attention to books. And how many 
of these same parents have awakened at last to 
the realization that something was lacking, have 
found at last that their children with all of their 
advantages, with all of their unrelated knowledge, 
were lacking still in the essential qualities of an 
education. “Exemption from wearisome hand- 
labor has not resulted, as had been hoped, in clear 
and vigorous thinking. The abstract truths of text- 
books and lectures are often feebly grasped by 
lads who are not deft of hand or quick of resource 
in an emergency.” 

The experience of the practical teacher thus 
joins with the theory of the psychologist and the 
experience of the practical man in warning us 
against the abstractions of text-books in primary 
education, and in forcing us to see the necessity of 
bringing our school work closer to the life of the 
child. 

If we bring our country schools closer to life, 
and teach more about farming, what effect will it 
have on our ideals? Are there not some who claim 
that the introduction of agriculture in the schools 
will tend to lower our ideals? And yet are they 
not wrong? Are the problems of arithmetic, 
about banks and money any more idealistic than 
the forests or field of corn? Are the horrors of 
war so fully narrated in our histories any more 
ennobling than the beauties of nature? Are the 
technicalities of grammar any more inspiring than 
a bed of flowers? 


THE FIRING LINE 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


For glory? For good? For fortune or fame? 
Why, he for the front when the battle is on! 
Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the lame; 
Go forward as ever the valiant have gone; 
Whether city or field, whether mountain or mine, 
Go forward, right on to the Firing Line. 


Whether newsboy or ploughboy, cowboy or clerk, 
Fight forward, be ready, be steady, be first; 
Be fairest, be bravest, be best at your work; 
Exalt and be glad; dare to hunger, to thirst, 
As David, as Alfred—let dogs sulk and whine— 
There is room but for men on the Firing Line. 


Aye, the place to fight and the place to fall— 

As fall we must, all in God’s good time— 
It is where the manliest man is the wall, 

Where boys are as men in their pride and prime, 
Where glory gleams brightest, where brightest eyes shine, 
Far out on the roaring red Firing Line. 
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HIGH SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES* 


BY A. M, HULBERT 
Park Ridge, N. J. 


It should be borne in mind by every parent 
and pupil that all high school diplomas are not 
of equal value when it comes to applying them 
toward securing credit in some particular direc- 
tion. This point can best be made clear by a 
few examples. A boy completes his high school 
course and receives his diploma. The question 
of his future is, unfortunately, for the first time 
brought seriously to his attention. He must de- 
cide upon the question of his life’s work. The 
possibility of his going to college and fitting 
himself for one of the professions offers itself. 
He decides upon that course and offers his high 
school credits as evidence of his fitness to enter 
upon the study of a college course. For the 
first time he finds that his work has not been 
planned with a view to entering college. He has 
elected wrong courses, or has failed to get suf- 
ficient counts in particular subjects, or has 
shifted too many times from one course to an- 
other to satisfy a whim. A girl will perhaps be 
allowed to elect her first year’s work upon the 
basis of what she “likes,” or perhaps because 
certain courses look “easy” she elects them. By 
the time she is ready for her secomd year she 
begins to realize the seriousness of her work and 
is ready to decide definitely that what she wants 
is college or normal school, but at the same time 
she learns that her first year’s work leads to 
neither of these institutions. Time thas been 
lost and the remaining three years of her high 
school life are overcrowded and more or less 
unsatisfactory simply because not enough 
thought was given to the selection of courses in 
the beginning. A boy sometimes prepares for 
college when he should take a good stiff busi- 
ness course. If possible at least the probable 
career of every young person should be decided 
upon before he enters high school. 

To do in a creditable manner the work of any 
respectable high school course is a task of suf- 
ficient magnitude to demand the best that the 
average person of high school age has to give. 
It demands an alert, resourceful mind in a 
strong, healthy, vigorous body. In order to 
secure this combination it means that the stu- 
dent should live a normal life in every way. 
Personal habits of the young man or woman 
bear the closest sort of relation to his or her 
mental life. The boy who saps his vitality 
through the use of tobacco, or other and more 
injurious stimulants, or who  squanders his 
strength by keeping late hours and cheating 
himself of sufficient sleep, is not the boy who 
will do credit to himself at his studies. The girl 
with overwrought nerves due to too many social 
engagements, late hours, or interests apart from 
the business of her school work, cannot give her 
best to the task at hand. Getting a good high 
school education is a job big enough for any 
boy or girl. 


*Extracts from a letter to parents. 
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I doubt if one student in a hundred can do 
creditable work in high school without a good 
deal of home study. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the minimum amount of work that the best 
students should do at home is one hour each 
day and that no one should have to work longer 
than two hours except in unusual cases and at 
times when there may be social requirements. 

If a student claims that he has no work to do 
at home one of two things is true, either he is 
not doing his work as it should be done in school 
or else he has an insufficient amount to do. In 
either event it is a case for investigation. 

One other element that bears a vital relation 
to success in high school is that of regularity. 
School should be regarded as the business of a 
boy’s or girl’s life and only such things as are 
allowed to come between a man and his business 


should be permitted to keep a student from 
school. 
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A CHANT OF SUMMER 


Summer waits around the corner of the softly 
smiling day—Summer with its wealth of blos- 
soms, Summer with its new-mown hay. Soon 
the trees, green-leafed, will beckon, soon the 
fragrant woods will call—soon the crops will 
spring toward heaven as the sun shines over all: 

Summer comes! Our pulses quicken in the 
half-forgotten way; Summer waits around the 
corner of the softly smiling day! And we linger 
touched by longing, in the Land of Long Ago, 
where the ghosts of childhood greet us and the 
winds of memory blow. 

Shining fields—do you remember? Daisy- 
dotted like the sky! Great star daisies, blow- 
ing, nodding, as the gentle breeze creeps by? 
Gentians growing in the meadow where. the 
brook dipped cut of sight? Great-eyed gen- 
tians, blue and dusky as the sky when day meets 
night? Buttercups as gold as sunshine (oh, the 
gold of long ago!), mignonette and pansy 
flowers, lady slippers in a row? Hollyhocks 
still proudly standing where the wall had crum- 
bled down, tiger lilies in the garden, flaming 
orange flecked with brown? ° 

How the weeping willow branches overhung 
the old mill stream! How a bird-note high 
above us set the fancy all adream! How the 
clouds were fairy castles built of hopes untouched 
by dread! How the ground seemed like a 
cushion fit to rest a queenly head! 

Oh, the wonder days of summer in the Land 
of Long Ago! How we wandered, happy chil- 
dren thrilled with laughter, to and fro! How 
we picked the purple berries, staining eager 
finger-tips! How we searched for forest treas- 
ures, songs upon our smiling lips! How the 
magic of just living filled our souls with joy un- 
told. We were rich in youth and romance, we 
were rich in more than gold! 

Summer in the open country—oh, the days 
of Long Ago, when we wandered through life’s 
playtime, happy children, to and fro !—Margaret 
E. Sangster, Jr., in The Christian Herald. 
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THE OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL RURAL WEEK 


BY MRS. M. L. FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


[Oregon Teachers’ Monthly.] 


Over at the normal school at Monmouth, 
M. S. Pittman, head of the rural school de- 
partment, has been trying for three years to 
train teachers for rural school work. For three 
years he has talked to his classes and urged them 
to read all books and magazines available, con- 
cerning rural schools. The results were good, 
of course, but he felt that they might b> better. 
Other sciences require laboratories, why should 
the science of education be an exception? Mr. 
Pittman believed in a laboratory for rural 
teachers and broached the subject to President 
Ackerman. Together they persuaded the rest 
of the faculty to fall into line and the Rural 
Week was planned for February 18-24. The 
weather man did his part by sending the very 
worst weather possible for the occasion in order 
that the student-teachers might have a-taste of 
the pleasure of wading through mud and snow 
in a western Oregon winter. Arrangements 
were made with the county superintendents of 
Benton, Marion, Polk, and Washington counties 
and schools selected to which students were to 
be sent. On Friday preceding Rural Week 
Mr. Pittman led his class out of chapel and sent 
them out to the rural communities. On Mon- 
day after the week of visiting, the county super- 
intendents and rural supervisors returned, each 
with his consignment of teachers, each group 
trying to outdo the others in enthusiasm. The 
scheme was hailed everywhere with delight and 
was more successful than the most optimistic 
dared hope. 

Perhaps some of the questions will enable us 
to “see ourselves as others see us.” Under date 
of February 12 the following letter was sent to 
the resident teacher in each district chosen for 
visitation by M. S. Pittman :— 

“On behalf of the Oregon Normal I wish to thank you 
in advance for co-operating with us to make our Rural 
School Week a success. We are pleased that you are 
willing to take two or three of our young people into 
your school and into your community for a week. They 
will arrive on Sunday, the 18th. I trust someone can 
meet them at the station. They are coming to you to 
study the rural school with a view to fitting themselves 
to teach in the country. They most likely are entirely 
without experience and probably will have never seen a 
rural school until they visit yours. They come, therefore, 
as students, not as critics. They come anxious to learn 
and to do all they can to help you, for, in doing so, they 
will help themselves. I trust and know that you 
will give them a glad welcome, make them feel at home 
in your school, on the playground with the children, and 
in the community with the people. They probably are 
from the town and know nothing of the country—its life, 
its problems, its advantages and disadvantages. They 
may not know a silo from a sausage mill, a Jersey cow 
from a Plymouth Rock chicken; so, be patient with their 
ignorance, sympathetic with their hopes, permit them to 
work all you can and all they will just so it does not dis- 
turb your school work. Advise them as to how to get on 


with people and assist them: in any other way that you 
know will be of assistance to a poor beginning rural 
teacher. Remeimber your own beginning and be kind. 

“These students are very limited in means. Many of 
them in the class are working their way through school 
by their own effort. Naturally, therefore, they want to 
live just as cheaply as possible during the week that 
they are with you. Any kindness that may be showm 
them, therefore, that will reduce their expense to @ 
minimum will be greatly appreciated by me and by them. 
With the hope that they each might be able to work 
some while with you I have had them make a bit of 
preparation to teach certain phases of the work. After 
the first day, if you think these young people are safe 
and can be trusted to try their hand a bit, you might 
let them teach, increasing the amount during the week 
as they show themselves able to measure up to the re- 
sponsibility. This will he lots of fun for you and very 
profitable to them and I think even the children will en- 
joy it. They might also assist you by writing your as- 
signments on the board, cleaning the boards, putting on 
the blackboard borders, assisting any slow child with his. 
work, drilling pupils on any work that requires drill, as- 
sisting with school housekeeping, teaching games, etc. 

“I trust that it will be possible to have a community 


_meeting at your school on Friday afternoon or night, 


the 23d, so that these young people may know what 2 
community is and so they may have the experience of 
meeting the people. With this in mind, I have had them 
collect material suitable for a Washington birthday pro- 
gram. They may be able to assist you with it. On 
Saturday, the 24th, there will be a meeting of all of these 
student teachers to which I trust you can go. Your 
county superintendent will conduct this as he sees best. 
Someone from the normal school faculty will participate 
in the program of the day.” 


The list of questions following was sent to 
the resident teachers as a guide in reporting 
their visitors :-— 


1. Did the student meet you with good spirit? Was 
it easy to get acquainted? Did your friendship improve 
on acquaintance? If not, why not? 

2. Did she get acquainted with the pupils easily? 
What ability did she show in playing with them? 

3. What teaching was done by her? With what suc- 
cess did she teach? Did her work improve rapidly? 

4. In her work where did she seem strongest? Where 
weakest? Did she seem to be strong in subject matter? 
With what grade was she the most successful? 

5. Was she watchful and alert to be of assistance to 
you? Was she too anxious? 

6. Did you see any signs of bad temper? Dis- 
courtesy? If so, explain. 

7. Did the student show good ability to discipline a 
room? What in your opinion was her strongest quality? 
Weakest quality? 

&. Did she meet any of the people of the community? 
If so, was she at ease? Did she make them feel at ease? 

9, Did the student show ability to appraise people at 
their real worth or did appearance go a long way? What 
do the people say of her where she stayed? 

10. What are some of the things the children have 
said of her since she left? 


11. Did the student seem prone to use slang? Were 
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there any signs of affectation? What? Was the student 
on time for all duties? 

12. Do you recommend this person as a rural school 
teacher? What sort of place will she suit best? 


The letter and questions printed below were 
given to each student on leaving the Normal for 
the week in the rural community :— 


You are now starting on a week of observation in the 
rural schools of Washington, Polk, Marion and Benton 
counties. I trust that you are going with joyous hearts, 
willing hands, open eyes, and thoughtful minds to see, to 
think, to help, to learn, to serve, to get, to give and that 
throughout all the rest of your lives you may remember 
with pleasure and profit the observations and experiences 
of this week. You are going as students, not critics, as 
one who earnestly desires to leave all with whom you 
meet happy and thankful that they met you. You carry 
with you the good wishes and the good name of the 
Oregon Normal School. It will rejoice with you in all 
that you accomplish, be proud of you for your fine effort 
and be measured by what you say and do. That you may 
have some help in your observations the following sug- 
gestions are given you. You will seek the information 
that is herein asked for and will make a report in writing 
to the department when you return. Be tactful, happy 
and earnest in securing and reporting your findings. 

1. What is the size in acres of the school district in 
which you are visiting? 

2. What is its valuation? What is the tax rate for 
school purposes alone? What is the amount of school 
funds thus raised? 

3. What is the length of the school term and what! is 
the salary of the teacher? 

4. What is the entire school budget of the district and 
from what sources did it come and for what purpose is 
it being spent this year? 

5. Name the occupations of the people of this district. 
Report fully on the most important one: (a) Of what 
does it consist? (b) How many families of the district 
are engaged in it? (c) How many in other industries? 
(d) What is the average gross annual product of the 
district measured in value? (e) How is it marketed, by 
individuals or by an organization? (f) Where is it mar- 
keted and what is the present price per unit? (g) Visit 
the best example of this industry in the district so that 
you may tell of this in detail. 

6. In your judgment are the people of this district en- 
gaged in the best business for their territory? 

7. To what extent do they use the Agricultural Col- 
lege? How many people in the district have attended the 
Farmers’ Week within the last three years? 

&. What county agencies are being used for the im- 
provement of rural industries? 

9. What nationalities are represented in the school 
district? Have they united into Americans or are the 
facial tendencies still distinct? Do they still have any 
social or religious organizations that are peculiar to their 
former nationality? 

10. How many churches and of what faith are there in 
the district? Are they thriving or decadent? Do they 
work harmoniously or is there denominational discord? 
Is the church providing for social needs of the young 
people? Is there a Sunday school in the district? If 
so, how well attended? 

11. What organizations are there in the district that 
have for their purpose the industrial improvement of the 
community ? 


12. What organizations are there for the entertain- 
ment and growth of the women? For the young? 

13. If the organizations are succeeding to whom does 
the community give credit? If organizations have been 
organized and died, why did they die? 
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14. What is the character of entertainments most com- 
mon? In your opinion what does the community most 
need along social lines? 

15. What is the size of the school ground? 

16. Is the house properly located to give the maximum 
service? Beauty? Protection of property? 

17. Is the building properly lighted as to amount? 
Direction ? 

18. Is it properly heated? What system of heating 
is used? What did it cost? Where was it purchased? 

19. What provision is made for the water supply? 

20. Where are the toilets located? Are they sanitary? 
How are they kept so? 

21. What other buildings are located on the grounds? 
If there is a play shed, how was it secured? 

22. What has been done by the school board to make 
the interior of the schoolroom beautiful? By the 
teacher and the children? By parent-teacher associa- 
tion? 

23. What has been done by school board to make the 
school grounds beautiful? By the children and _ the 
teacher? By the parent-teacher association? What did 
you do to make the school more beautiful? 

24. What system was used for getting children into 
school building and into their seats? How were the 
seats arranged as to size and grade? 

25. Name the type of morning exercises for the five 
mornings you were present. 

26. Copy the daily program in use in this school and 
place it as a supplement to this report. 

27. What three games did you teach the children 
during the week? 

28. How are the little children kept employed? What 
assistance were you able to render in this particular? 

29. To what extent are monitors used in the school? 

30. Are there any retarded children in the school? 
What was responsible for this retardation? 

31. When are the small children excused for the day? 
Why at that hour? 

32. What subject do the children of the school enjoy 
most? Why? ‘ 

33. Make out the last monthly report of the teacher 
to the county superintendent and attach it to this report 
as a supplement. Be sure that you understand every de- 
tail of it. 

34. What organizations are there in the school for the 
stimulation of the children? Write a brief report of the 
best one and attach as a supplement. 

35. Is there a Parent-Teacher Association? What is 
it doing? 

36. What organizations exist in the community as a 
result of the effort of the school? 

37. To what extent is the teacher entertained in the 
homes of the community? 

38. Does the school situation in this community favor 
consolidation of schools? What is the sentiment on the 
subject among the patrons of the community? 

39. What is the attitude of the people toward the 
county unit of school administration and supervision? 

40. To what extent is the school used as an industrial 
centre? As a social centre? 

41. What in your judgment are the five best points of 
the school? What in your judgment does the school 
most need? 

If the information that is called for in the foregoing 
questions is carefully worked out by you by reference to 
your notebook and your text, I think you will find it ex- 
ceedingly helpful to you. I believe you will find it a 
piece of work of which you will always be proud. You 
may have some hardships this week. If so, know that 
they are but samples of real life. Life all depends upon 
how we take it. “Two men looked through prison bars, 
one saw mud, the other saw stars.” Who will see the 
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‘mud this week? 
look for them. Let me remind you of three things: (1) 
‘Take care of your health; it is your bank account. (2) 
‘Take care of your reputation; it is your passport to good 


Who will see the stars? Those who society and honorable position. 


professional friend. Good luck! 
expecting you to make good! 


God bless you! 


(3) Take care of the 
reputation of the Oregon Normal School; it is your best 


I am 


LET THE BOYS AND GIRLS KNOW WHY THE REPUBLIC TAKES ARMS 


President Wilson’s war address will be read in the schools of France. Mr. Wilson 
makes himself understood in an exact way when he desires to be specific. 1n this case 
he is the interpreter of the nation’s principles. This speech of his makes history, as 
well as marks an epoch. 

It is well that all the people of America should understand the President’s attitude, 
now adopted as the nation’s attitude, toward the old and new republics and monarchies 
of Europe. It would be worth while for the children, as well as the grown-ups, to under- 
stand the attitude of the chosen American people toward the German people, and that 
our quarrel with Germany is the quarrel of the greatest of the republics with the great- 
est of the autocracies. 

In times of peace the problems of nationality and of government are not the fore- 
most in public interest. 

_ Many cannot even be aroused to an interest in local issues. But in times of war it 
is imperative that a self-governing people should understand their nation’s accepted 
views, attitudes and positions. 

Why not start with the citizens of tomorrow? Many of the older of them might 
easily take a clearer, truer picture into homes that still lack it, of the great issue on 
which the republic is called to arms. Many of the younger ones could attain an idea of a 
vast situation through which they themselves must live, more momentous to the world 


at large than most of the episodes their textbooks treat. 
This is EDUCATION in the fullest, truest sense of the word.—New Orleans Item. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR MEEK 


BY ROGER W. BABSON OF BOSTON 

[Mr. Babson is a disciple of David Lubin, the 
world’s great leader in the study of the industrial 
conditions and markets of the world. Mr. Babson 
thinks he has qualified as an expert statistician under 
‘Lubin’s ideals and he is seeking to qualify as an in- 
dustrial educational expert and his comments on the 
results of Superintendent Charles S. Meek’s two years 
-of achievement in San Antonio are more interesting 
to San Antonians than to Bostonians, but they may 
-do Bostonians more good than San Antonians. It 
would be interesting to collect his opinions of all 
cities which he visits.] 

I am astonished at the remarkable work that is 
being accomplished in the San Antonio schools. 

They are actually far ahead of the Eastern and 
New England schools, especially in their indus- 
trial departments. In visiting the schools about 
the country I have never found the industrial 
studies so far advanced. The only schools that 
‘come near to those of San Antonio are the schools 
of Boise, Idaho, and possibly those of Cincinnati. 
The woodturning, metal work, blacksmithing and 
foundry work are a revelation, and are worked on 
a system as unusual as it is good, and a vast im- 
provement over other industrial school systems. 

In the systems employed in most cities the 
industrial work is all confined to one building. 
The idea inaugurated by Professor Meek, how- 
ever, of having industrial studies carried on in the 


same buildings with other classes of studies is a 
vast mprovement. 

In the Eastern schools the children of working 
people who wish to learn trades are segregated. 
If a boy says he goes to the industrial school, it 
rather ‘queers’ him socially, and often has the ef- 
fect of keeping him from attending this school. 
Professor Meek, however, has established a sys- 
tem of combining the schools. He teaches Latin 
and carpentry in the same building, and dress- 
making and French on the same floor. 

That has done two things. It has forestalled 
opposition by the working people, and at the 
same time has caused the children of well-to-do 
people to take practical industrial studies, which 
they wouldn't have taken if the other system of 
segregation had been in effect. Professor Meek 
tells me that all the fittings of the new high 
school are being made by the pupils. That not 
only teaches the children, but will give them an 
interest in the high school which they would not 
otherwise have had. I have never visited the 
schools of any city where such good discipline 
was to be found. 

The boys, instead of being forced to take 
studies which they never would have any interest 
in, are permitted to take industrial studies in 
which they are interested. A boy who is not in- 
terested in his work is a bad boy, but a boy who 
is interested in his work is a good boy. It seems 
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to me that Professor Meek has succeeded in solv- 
ing the discipline problem to a most remarkable 
degree. 

This afternoon I was taken to see the Douglas 
School, where the colored children are learning 
to cook, to sew, and are also learning shampoo- 
ing, manicuring and even the making of artificial 
hair. To my mind this is wonderful work. 

I was also taken to the Riverside School, where 
the children are witnessing the exhibits of. the 
Manufacturers’ Club. The manufacturers of San 
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Antonio are mighty lucky in having a school 
superintendent who opens up the schools to them 
as Professor Meek has. 

For several years I have struggled with the 
school committee of Boston for the adoption of 
the San Antonio plan, but with little success. 
This noon I had a splendid luncheon cooked by 
the children and served by the children. I am 
sure there will be few divorces among the girls 
who graduate from the San Antonio high 
schools. 


a 


SPELLING 


BY CLIFTON H. HOBSON 


Superintendent, 


Under the date of November 9, 1916, an article 
entitled “The One Hundred Worst Words,” writ- 


- ten by myself, appeared in the Journal of Edu- 


cation. Since its appearance several requests 
for information relative to the method pursued 
have come. 

If one is to think intelligently, he must know 
that there are two kinds of spelling to be con- 
sidered—the merely mechanical and the analytical, 
so-called for the want of a better term. The 
mechanical is the ability to spell words orally or 
in writing. The analytical is the ability to use 
such words intelligently, or, in other words, to 
incorporate them in one’s vocabulary. This same 
division exists in work in arithmetic and reading. 
In arithmetic there are two distinct processes in- 
volved—the mechanical, which is the performance 
of operations or the manipulation, sometimes 
crudely called the juggling of figures; and the 
analytical, which is the reasoning out of the logic 
of the problem. In reading, the mechanical 
deals solely with the pronunciation of words; the 
analytical is the getting of the thought. One is 
the result of automatic action and is secured 
through drill; the other is purely a thought proc- 
ess and must be developed by a careful and sys- 
tematic training in the use of one’s mind along 
this particular line. 

The teaching of spelling is a very difficult task 
for two reasons—the variability of the English 
language and the pupil. There are so many words 
that defy all laws and systems of classification and 
so many pupils who seem to fail to respond to all 
attempts that one is apt to feel discouraged. Yet 
a proper understanding of the task, an intelligent 
practice of a sane and sound method, and a sane 
expectation of results will help considerably. 

At the outset let us agree that ability to spell is 
dependent upon memory. Distinct impressions are 
stored away about words and their forms in our 
memory and, upon proper request, are reproduced 
with varying degrees of accuracy and definiteness, 
depending upon the distinctness of the impres- 
sion. In order to make the most distinct impres- 
sion possible, the particular type of memory pos- 
sessed by each pupil must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

There are two distinct avenues of approach to 
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the mind for ideas or impressions. One is through 
the eve; the other, the ear. There is still another 
type of person known as the motor type. This 
type may be motor-eye- or motor-ear-minded. In 
brief, there are four well known types of memory : 
(1) Auditory; (2) Visual; (3) Motor-Auditory ; 
(4) Motor-Visual. 

In auditory-minded people the impression up- 
on the mind comes solely through sound. If they 
desire to memorize, it avails them nothing to read 
and re-read silently the piece to be learned. Such 
a procedure is based upon visualizing and they 
cannot learn in this manner. If you will read and 
re-read it orally several times to them, they 
readily learn it. Thev learn by hearing, not by 
seeing; they learn through the ear, not through 
the eye. 

Visual-minded people learn through the eye, 
not the ear. They can hear a thing read and re- 
read, and still gain no distinct impression. If 
they are to learn it, they must see it in written or 
printed form. The eye is their avenue of impres- 
sion. 

Some are of the motor type. Those who are 
motor-auditory cannot remember or reproduce 
unless they hear themselves say it, or, in other 
words, read it aloud themselves. If asked whether 
or not a word is correctly spelled, they cannot 
tell unless they hear themselves spell it. They de- 
pend upon the vocal muscles to repeat automati- 
cally the spelling of the word, and if allowed to 
perform thus, these muscles will unerringly do 
their work. Possibly, you may recall some people 
who can repeat poems learned long ago if you 
start them by repeating a line or two. How many 
of us can sing songs of our youth, songs we have 
thought of seldom for years, when once some- 
one begins to sing them! We go on with a poem 
or song, almost without thought, because auto- 
matic action is doing its work through the agency 
of the vocal muscles. 

If you ask them whether or not “‘con-sti-tu-tion” 
spells “constitution” correctly, they will pause, 
spell out loud “con-sti-tu-tion,” and then tell you 
that the word was correctly spelled. They de- 
pend on ear and vocal organs to do the work. 

There is still another class of people who de- 
pend upon none of these forms. They can hear or 
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see, or even hear themselves say, something with- 
out gaining the necessary impression. These not 
only must see it, but must see themselves write it. 
For instance, you may write the word “recogni- 
tion” upon the board or paper and ask them if it 
is correctly spelled. They will take your pencil or 
crayon, write “recognition” themselves, and then 
tell you whether or not you have spelled the word 
correctly. They depend upon the muscles of the 
arm to repeat automatically and they will, if al- 
lowed to work without interruption of conscious 
thought. No doubt, you remember how hard it 
is to teach first-grade children to write. While 
learning to write “man,” the teacher says some- 
thing after this fashion: “Up, down; up, down; up, 
down”; and the child has written “m.” She con- 
tinues with “a” and “n” likewise; “man” is then 
written. The same process is involved in many 
words until the muscles become trained to operate 
without such conscious direction. The time comes 
eventually when “man” is written without con- 
scious thought. The moment the request is made, 
the muscles do their work. The only thought in- 
volved is in hearing the request; the response is 
automatic. 

It is thus seen that automatic action plays a 
large part in the working of memory and if 
spelling must be made automatic the secret of 


teaching mechanical spelling well depends en- 
tirely upon the kind and quality of drill. Drill, 
and drill only, will make spelling automatic. In 
the words of the late Professor Royce of Harvard, 
“The brain tends to do the sort of thing that it 
has already often done.” He further said: “Any 
function of the brain tends, within limits, to be 
performed with more facility the more frequently 
it has been performed.” 

Automatic action has these distinctive advan- 
tages over conscious action; (1) More accurate ; 
(2) more responsive; (3) less fatiguing. Con- 
sequently, everything that can be thrown into the 
domain of the reflexive should be. Surely all 
mechanical processes can be, and spelling is 
mechanical. Further, things that should be 
mechanical become so by repetition. Repetition 
is here secured by drill, or, in other words, by the 
use of that step in teaching known as “applica- 
tion.” 

The right kind of practice is that which recog- 
nizes that there are pupils of all four types in 
every schoolroom, and which, therefore, is so 
comprehensive as to include work suited to these 
types. 

The word “drill” implies more than ordinary 
repetition. It really means teaching. 


Each word should be taught. It should be 
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written separately upon the board as a whole, 
without diacritical marks or syllabication, in 
order to present a correct visual image. The 
second step is that of pronunciation. Much 
poor spelling comes from poor pronunciation. Be 
sure, then, that children can pronounce the word 
correctly and recognize it when correctly pro- 
nounced. The third step is to indicate the sylla- 
bication. Do this by spelling orally and pausing 
slightly after each syllable. 

Although dealing primarily with mechanical 
spelling, the meaning of the word should be un- 
derstood. In the lower grades, tell it: in the up- 
per, have pupils look up during lesson each word 
as you write it on the board. They can ascertain, 
as soon as you write the word on the board, its 
pronunciation, syllabication, and meaning. If de- 
sired, have it used intelligently in a few sentences. 

Call attention to the arrangement of letters. if 
neculiar or subject to misplacement. In doing 
this, have pupils suggest what mav trouble. Be 
sure in all of this that you work along the right 
lines. 

Alwavs say what it should be, and never what 
it should not be. For mee in the word “for- 
feit.” call attention to the “ei” by underlining and 
saving “Re sure to spell this “e ‘ei,’ ‘ei,’ ‘ei.’?” Under 
no circumstances whatsoever, say, “Be sure not 
to spell this ‘ie,’ but rather ‘ei.’?” Tf you do, you 
present a dilemma. The essential thing is to em- 
phasize what a thine should be and not to mention 
what it should not be. 

The correct visual impression having thus been 
made, the drill based upon the four types of mem- 
orv should be used. 

(1) The Auditory: (3) the Motor-Auditory. 
Have the pupils spell the word in concert three or 
four times. Have them spell it individually. 
Have them spell it while looking at the word: also, 
when faced in an opposite direction. When spell- 
ing themselves, either in concert or individually, 
they are using the Motor-Auditory; when not 
spelling, but hearing words spelled by the other 
pupils, they are employing the Auditory. 

(2) The Visual. Have pupils study word as 
written on board and spell to themselves. 

(4) The Motor-Visual. Have pupils write the 
word three or four times. In upper grades have 
them close their eyes and write word three or four 
times. This fastens the image well. Thus you 
appeal to all types of memory. 

In lower grades play simple games, as: Teacher 
or Pupil—“I am thinking of a word.” Pupil or 
Pupils—“Is it ‘forfeit’?” (‘Forfeit” is spelled.) 
Teacher—“No; it is not ‘forfeit.’” (“Forfeit” is 
again spelled.) Pupil—‘“Is it ‘failure’?” Teacher 
—‘‘Yes; it is ‘failure.’” The entire list is thus 
spelled. Children enjoy this immensely, and it is 
time well spent, for it brings results. 

These are devices whose use will make spelling 
work effective. The main thing to be remem- 
bred is to use this drill every day. Daily use will 
make you and your pupils skillful in this drill. 
Both you and your children will work automati- 
cally. 

Thus you will teach or present each lesson. 
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After taking up each word in this manner, spell 
down through the list for the day. Give plenty of 
drill and then, in lower and even intermediate 
grades, have your written spelling lesson. In the 
upper grades more good is accomplished by spell- 
ing in writing the words on the day after they are 
taught. This gives a pupil a chance to study 
them by himself. It also requires a more perma- 
nent retention of the words. 

In addition to the drill given in presentation, 
another kind is necessary—the drill of review. If 
lasting results are to be obtained, review is an ab- 
solute necessity. It must be persistently and con- 
sistently given, and so given as not to become 
monotonous. As much variation as_ possible 
must be introduced into it. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: (1) Review each day the lessons of the 
previous day. (2) If you use a book, review each 
page when completed. (3) Review particular or 
troublesome words frequently. (4) Review the 
words at the end of each month. 

Again, the proper method of studying spelling 
must be implanted in the pupils. When con- 
fronted with a list of words to be mastered, teach 
pupils to look the words over carefully. In the 
first place, decide upon those that they can spell 
easily. Next, select the difficult ones. Upon the 
former, do not spend much time; upon the latter, 
concentrate your time and effort. If a pupil is 
studying eight words and has sixteen minutes in 
which to do it, he should not spend two minutes 
on each, unless, perchance, they are equally dif- 
ficult of mastery. Six of these may be easy; two 
of them, hard. Take a large part of the sixteen 
minutes for the hard ones. Have pupils study by 
themselves as they study when words are ‘Pre- 
sented in class. 

Finally, set before your pupils as the goal 
100% spelling. If you tell them that the spelling 
of nine out of ten words is a good average, they 
will rest content to do this, or nearly do it, which 
means eight out of ten. Set your mark in daily 
work at perfect spelling. In tests, you ought not 
to expect 100% from many, unless the tests are 
short, recent, and easy. 


CIVIC OBLIGATIONS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


[Presented to teachers and pupils by Walter R. Ranger, 
commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island, as the 
basis of a civic creed for public schools.] 


1. The supreme purpose of public educa- 
tion in a democracy is to produce an intelligent, 
humane, and coherent citizenry. 

2. Individual aims and benefits are to be 
united with civic ideals and the public welfare. 
A nation’s strength is the character of its 
people. 

3. The public school is a shining example of 
democracy. School virtues are civic virtues. 
The citizenship of the school is the citizenship of 
the country in the making. 

4. The school is the abiding place of the 
idealism that pervades American life. It exem- 
plifies a common freedom, equality of opportu- 
nity, and a social fraternity. 
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5. As a branch of the people’s governiient, 
the school is to be conducted in response to the 
public will. 

6. The school should realize the meaning of 
American citizenship and civilization, of which 
the school itself is a product. 

7. Always loyal to American life and popu- 
lar government, the school is to teach that ser- 
vice and sacrifice for country is a common duty 
of citizenship. 

8. The school should impart to all its pupils 
a knowledge of the principles and methods of 
free government, including the relation of the 
individual to the state and the exercise of the 
people’s will in a democracy. 

9. The school should honor local, state, and 
national history, for the true training of patriots. 

10. It should inspire a public consciousness 
of community, of city, of state, of nation, and of 
the race. 

11. To keep the aim of public advantage, the 
school is to teach that patriotism and humanity 
are above individual, class, or party. 

12. School education should be a training 
not only for individual manhood, but for social 
co-operation and civic responsibility, whereby 
are enriched both individual and society. 


13. The school is to keep alive the con- 
sciousness and honor of country. For this end 
the national flag floats daily above the school. 

14. It is a duty of the school to teach not 
only a realization of the blessings of individual 
freedom and protection, but also the duty of 
every citizen to defend them with life and pos- 
sessions. 

15. The school shares in the responsibility of 
preserving free popular government and of vin- 
dicating the faith and sacrifice of the Republic’s 
founders and defenders. 

16. The things in school today, rights, kind- 
ness, work and play, fairness, friendliness, pluck, 
loyalty, co-operation, become tomorrow in 
country equality, humanity, common welfare, 
self-government, liberty, fraternity, national 
unity. 

1%. The school must not forget to teach that 
liberty of citizenship implies freedom of service; 
that the equality of rights involves equality of 
duties; and that a civic brotherhood requires 
that “‘all men’s good be each man’s rule.” 

18. That the school may be true to its civic 
obligations, the teacher is called upon to give 
sound civic instruction, true civic training, and 
vital civic inspiration. 


hee 
New York city alone spends more every year on its public relief and preventive work than 
our whole nation has given for Belgian relief in three years.—William H. Allen. 
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EL PASO, THE WONDERFUL 


It is too much to ask that El Paso, Texas, 
shall be as wonderful to other people as it is to 
me. In cold prose it is a city of 80,000 people 
with a fine hotel, large business blocks, many 
miles of paved streets, beautiful homes, the best 
high school building in the entire South, and 
as good as any on the continent, and an abso- 
lutely up-to-the minute school system. — 

All this is as high praise as any city could 
ask, and is all that can be said in prose, but to 
me there is a poetic flavor in it all. Two small 
boys from Mexico visited a New England home 
each Christmas when the trees in the yard were 
bare, or, as Anna B. Comstock would say, were 
“at leisure,” but once they came in summer 
time and went wild over the beauty of the place. 
Trees in the revelry of leaves were an entirely 
different proposition to those boys. 

I never go to El Paso without the same sort 
of thrill which those boys had, but never did it 
give quite such a tingle to my nerves as on April 
15, 1917, as Superintendent R. J. Tighe took me 
in his automobile over those broad paved streets 
out of the city on the best of highways, through 
“additions” in which lovely new homes are be- 
ing built, past an elegant elementary school- 
house, then around one of the best high school 
stadiums in the country,—one that challenges 
Tacoma’s and San Diego’s claims to leadership,— 
and finally past the high school building, the 
beauty of whose architecture and the perfec- 
tion of whose equipment cannot be surpassed 


from Boston to Los Angeles. 
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Is this El Paso? Is this the city that I saw 
for the first time thirty-five years ago, about 
which [ then wrote and lectured, a Mexican vil- 
lage of adobe, where the Americans had nothing 
modern, where I paid a barber seventy-five cents 
for a shave, and when I remonstrated he replied, 
“Would you live here for seventy-five cents a 
shave?” 

There was no bridge across the Rio Grande, 
there was no Ciudad Jaurez, but merely El Paso 
on the one side and El Paso del Norte on the 
other. There was no pavement, no sidewalks, 
no yards. There was not a clean spot nor a 
thing of beauty as we saw El Paso in 1882. 
Much of all the glory of El Paso today has 
come within five years and practically all of its 
educational glory has come with the coming of 
a superintendent educated in one of the best 
state normal schools of New York and in the 
University of the City of New York, who gave 
Asheville, North Carolina, a national reputation 
before, with magic skill, he gave El “Paso na- 
tional significance, educationally. 

But really, my wonder was not chiefly educa- 
tional. That Sunday afternoon I heard Rich- 
mond P. Hobson deliver the greatest arraignment 
of the liquor traffic that any man delivers—and 
I have heard Billy Sunday’s arraignment—be- 
fore a vast audience in the Texas Grand 
Theatre, and I heard that audience cheer to the 
echo again and again and saw them subscribe 
hundreds of dollars to the Anti-Saloon League. 
I recalled that day, thirty-five years ago, when I 
saw a drunken man reel out of one of the num- 
bered saloons, and how as he lay sprawling in 
the dust a Boston Unitarian minister and the wife 
of a professor of Rutgers College lifted him up 
and tried in vain to have him stand, and how 
those people in the saloon and on the streets 
laughed and jeered. 

What blooded shorthorns are to the old Mexi- 
can long-horn cattle, what irrigated lawns are 
to wind-swept deserts, the El Paso of 1917 
is to the El Paso I knew in 1882. 


RESPONSE OF THE SCHOOLS 


Between the President’s famous message and 
May 12 the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion was in more than half of the states of the 
Union (twenty-six), and everywhere there was 
the same great demonstration of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. 

To have lived to see such unanimity, such 
prompt response to the call of the farm and gar- 
den to feed the world, such readiness to abide by 
any Congressional action for the creation of an 
army of any size, is something for which to be 
profoundly grateful. 

In all this the response of the schools from the 
big boys and girls in the rural schools to the 
largest normal schools and universities was most 
gratifying and stimulating. There was no ex- 
ception to the universality and heartiness of trus- 
tees, regents, teachers and students, 
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WHOLLY UNPROFESSIONAL 


The following letter was sent broadcast by a 
superintendent of schools, dated March 30, 
1917 :-— 


President of City School Board, 

Dear Sir: Should there be a vacancy ih your superiri- 
tendency this year I would like to be an applicant. Such 
information as you can give me will be held as confidential 
and will be used solely for my own benefit. 

I am at present at the head of schools employing twen- 
ty-seven teachers and enrolling over a thousand pupils. 
I have had eight years of experience—six in superin- 
tendencies. I hold degrees of Bachelor of Pedagogics 
and Bachelor of Arts, and at the end of the next two 
summer sessions expect to have completed the work of 
the Masters Degree. Most of this fifth-year work will 
be in educational administration. 

For your convenience I suggest the use of the blank 
below and enclose self-addressed envelope for reply. 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, I re- 
main, 

Very truly yours, 


Will there be a vacancy in your superintendency? 

What is the expressed policy, or the attitude of the 
board on giving contracts for at least two years? 

What are the approximate upper and lower salary 
limits? 

When will the election for 1917 be held? 

To whom should application be sent? 

The copy of this letter which we have was 
answered as follows by the superintendent :— 


“My board has turned over to me your confidential 
letter for reply. Such an attitude as yours makes the 
profession what it is and it is no wonder that all decent, 
right-thinking men condemn such underhand methods of 
securing knowledge of vacancies. Fortunately my board is 
bigger than the man who makes the inquiries. 


We recognize difficulties in a man’s getting 
away from a position, but the difficulties in no 
wise justify such a letter as the above. 


PERSISTENCE OF MISINFORMATION 


The following item has been reprinted in all 
parts of the country. We have written many 
editors, after they had used it, but to no purpose 
so far as rectifying it is concerned. The New 
England Journal of Education never printed 
anything of the kind, at least not in the last 
thirty-two years. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
[From the New England Journal of Education.] 


“There is one Church which makes religion 
essential to education, and that is the Catholic 
Church, in which mothers teach their faith to the 
infants at the breast in their lullaby songs, and 
whose Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods and 
priests imprint their religion on souls as in- 
delibly as the diamond marks the hardest glass. 
They ingrain their faith in human hearts when 
most plastic to the touch. Are they wrong? 
Are they stupid? Are they ignorant that they 


found schools, academies, colleges in which re- 
ligion is taught? 


Not if a man be worth more 


bis 


than a dog, or the human soul, with eternity for 
pane is of oa value than the span of ani- 
al existence for a day. i 

y. If they are right, then 
Looking upon it as a mere speculative ques- 
tion, with their policy they will increase, with 
ours we shall decrease. We are no prophets 
but it does seem to us that Catholics; retaining 
their religious education and we our heather 
schools, will gaze upon cathedral crosses all over 
New England when our meeting houses will beé 
turned into barns. Let them go on teaching 
religion to the childfen, and let us go on educat- 
ing our children without recognition of God, and 
they will plant corn and train grapevines on the 
unknown graves of ‘Plymouth Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay, and none will dis- 
pute their right of possession. We say this 
without expressing our own hopes or fears, but 
as inevitable from the fact that whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


> 


A NEW SERVICE FOR COMMUNITY 
CENTRES 


A letter recently received by the Ru 
Foundation contains a of 
community centre directors. It comes from “a 
middle-aged woman whose time and energy are 
entirely consumed in making a living for herself 
and her aged father, whose days are full of 
deadly monotony and bitter discontent, because 
of feebleness and blindness, which Shut him 
away from the ordinary activities of life.” 

She appeals for help in behalf of the “most 
neglected class of our present social body, the 
aged poor of every community. Suitable em- 
ployment, entertainment, and instruction,” she 
— Maggs be devised and put ‘within 
reach of the mo 
mice ian st helpless and lowly of these 

“There must be some light work which crip- 
pled hands, failing eyesight and waning intellect 
can still master. Such employment could be 
state employment bureaus 

mk, imi 
eco and similar benevolent organi- 
_“In my own city there is an excel ic 
library, but no effort, has been pire eg 2 
reading matter of extra large type, suitable for 
poor eyesight. Could not every library be in- 
duced to establish such a department? Could 
not a special line of large tyipe printed matter 
be produced to meet this need? Many aged 
people, with eyesight too much impaired to use 
any printed matter, have hearing as keen as 
ever. Could not a phonographic record be used 
to — the current news of the week or the 
month, and to provide en i i 
e entertainment or instruc- 

“Tf some central depot could produce and dis- 
tribute these to public libraries such records 


could become a circulating library, as are books 
at present.” 
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PATRIOTIC STANFORD 


Stanford University, president, faculty, stu- 
dents, and board of trustees, are squarely and ar- 
dently with President Wilson, the Congress of 
the United States and the people at large in 
patriotic devotion in the prosecution of the war. 
It has offered its laboratory and hospital facilities 
to the government and will grant leaves of ab- 
sence to faculty members who will serve the gov- 
ernment in any capacity during the war. 


vw 


CHALMERS SUCCEEDS WHITTEMORE 


Dr. James Chalmers, superintendent of Fitch- 
burg, has been elected principal of the Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, State Normal School, suc- 
ceeding Henry Whittemore, who has been princi- 
pal for many years, the only man principal since 
the early days of seventy-five years ago. Dr. 
Chalmers has had experience as principal of a 
Wisconsin normal school, and has been excep- 
tionally successful in Fitchburg. He has also 
been a member of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. He is a man of large educational 
vision and of intense energy. Mr. Whittemore 
leaves the school in the best possible condition. 


WEST TO MARYLAND NORMAL 

Dr. Henry S. West succeeds Miss Sarah E. 
Richmond as principal of the Maryland State 
Normal School. Dr. West is a Marylander, 
was principal of the Western High School of 

3altimore, and was assistant superintendent 
with Dr. James H. Van Sickle in Baltimore. Of 
late he has been a leading personality in Cin- 
cinnati in work in the University of Cincinnati 
and with the city schools. He was always popu- 
lar in Baltimore as he has been in Cincinnati. 
He has an extended professional vision and an 
intense devotion to his convictions. Miss Rich- 
mond, who has been connected with the school 
from its beginning, will continue in the faculty. 
PRINCIPAL FRED GOWING 

Dr. Fred Gowing of New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania, city superintendent, 
state superintendent, principal of a state normal 
school, and business man, is now principal of the 
Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, succeeding 
Miss Katherine Puncheon. 

Mr. Gowing, in the prime of life, with an un- 
precedented range of experience, brings to his 
new opportunity a personality and poise, an en- 
ergy and devotion, conviction and _ inspiration 
which will make him a brilliant leader of 1,200 
students and an ardent faculty. His first day in 
the principalship was the occasion of a reception 
hy the students, the faculty, and the board of 
education that is without a precedent. 


> 4 


A BRIDGEWATER AMBULAN 
Robert Pellissier, of the class of 1903 of the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, Normal School, has 
recently given his life for France, his native 
country, on the Somme front, and Bridgewater 
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students, past and present, are to raise a thousand 
dollars with which to present an ambulance for 
the American Ambulance Field Service. Checks 
should be sent to Sumner W. Cushing, Normal 
School, Salem, Massachusetts. At the outbreak 
of the war Mr. Pellissier immediately gave up 
his assistant professorship at Leland Stanford 
University, although he was not called to the col- 
ors, and sailed on the first ship available to offer 
his life to France. 


GLAD WE WERE MISTAKEN 


We rejoice in the fact that we were in error 
when we said Dr. William H. Maxwell is superin- 
tendent emeritus. 

We rejoice that he dared to return to full duty 


on April 30, and we hope it may be a permanent 
recovery. 


a 


APPRECIATION OF DR. CRABBE. 


The trustees of the Colorado State Teachers 
College have shown their appreciation of Dr. 
J. G. Crabbe, president of the college, by making 
his salary $6,000, with the presidential residence, 
light and heat. This makes a $7,000 presidency 
of a state normal college. Every act of this kind 
magnifies the dignity of institutions for teaching 
to teach. Nothing can have greater professional 
significance than financial recognition of profes- 
sional service. 


oo 


Buy your National Education Association 
ticket to Astoria instead of Portland, then you 
can run down and look into the Pacific and see 
the most unique city in America. 


At Hays, Kansas, several young men bring 
one or more cows from home and peddle milk, 
thereby paying much of the expense of an edu- 
cation. This is thrifty thrift. 


Secretary Springer says the Portlanders are 
three months ahead of any other city in which the 
National Education Association has met in his 
day. 

Of course the National Education Association 
will meet as planned. It may reduce the atten- 
dance somewhat, but it must meet as scheduled. 


The Smith-Lever bill is already in action. The 
Smith-Hughes bill is being put in action. They 
are different in many ways. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

Hard time for anyone to be alive who does 
not like to do new things, or to do old things in 
new ways. 

School-home gardens promote education, vo- 
cation, and patriotic devotion. 

The University of Nevada at Reno is in search 
of a president. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE. 

That was an impressive scene in the United 
States Senate when the French envoys, the vice- 
premier, M. Viviani, and Marshal Joffre, ad- 
dressed the Senate in earnest and eloquent words, 
expressing appreciation of the entry of the 
United States into the war. M. Viviani is a great 
orator and his words stirred the Senate to un- 
wonted enthusiasm. As for Marshal Joffre, his 
mere presence is an inspiration. The occasion req 
called the day, ninety-five years ago, when both 
houses of Congress assembled to pay tribute to 
the Marquis de Lafayette. The brief tour which 
the envoys purpose making to some of the chief 
cities of the East and Middle West is certain to 
kindle enthusiasm wherever they are heard. It 
will revive old memories and strengthen the new 
ties, and quicken the zeal of all true Americans 
for carrying to a successful conclusion this most 
righteous war. 


TROOPS FOR FRANCE. 


The objections of the general staff to sending 
any American troops to France until the pro- 
posed great war army has been raised and trained 
have been overruled, and it has been decided to 
send an army to France at an early date. From 
what source these troops will be drawn and what 
will be their strength are matters yet to be deter- 
mined. The main point in view is not the actual 
strengthening of the French firing line so much 
as the inspiration which the flying of the stars 
and stripes and the visible presence of fighting 
Americans would communicate to the forces of 
the Allies. This anticipated moral effect, it is be- 
lieved, would make the experiment well worth 
while; while, as for practical training, a few 
weeks or months within sound of the guns, and 
with the aid of French officers, would go far to 
make the men fit. 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 

In the pressure of more exciting events, little 
attention has been paid to the fact that the literacy 
test restriction upon immigration, the subject of 
protracted debates in Congress for years, and of 
three or four Presidential vetoes, is just going in- 
to effect. It is a moderate test, requiring only 
that incoming aliens shall be able to read at least 
twenty-five words in their own language, but it 
will serve at least to keep out a good many unde- 
sirables, whose admission would add materially to 
the public burdens. After the war is over, it is 
probable that there will be a considerable tide of 
immigration to the United States of aliens seeking 
the larger opportunities which America offers as 
an escape from the desolation of their own coun- 
tries. Without being inhospitable, it is at least 


open to the United States to exercise some discre- ° 


tion as to conditions of admission. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 

It would be well that Americans, in high office 
or out of it, should not be too strenuous in press- 
ing advice upon the British Parliament as to the 
settlement of the Irish question. This is dis- 


tinctly a home question, and, with the exception 
of the prosecution of the war, the most difficult 
and embarassing question with which Parliament 
has to deal. To reach a peaceful adjustment be- 
tween the Ulster men, the Nationalists, and the 
more radical agitators of the Sinn Fein type, who 
dream of an Irish republic, is a practically im- 
possible task. American sympathies are un- 
doubtedly in favor of giving to Ireland as large 
a measure of Home Rule as is compatible with 
the national security; but to “butt in” with ill- 
considered counsel as to the terms of settlement 
is more likely to hinder than to advance the end 
in view by arousing a keen resentment. There 
are already indications of this mischievous result.. 


THE TOLL OF THE SUBMARINE. 


The havoc wrought by the German submarines 
among the merchant shipping is occasioning  in- 
creasing alarm. The weekly reports are not spe- 
cific as to the tonnage destroyed, and the names 
of the vessels sunk are usually not given; but the 
number lost during the latter half of April was 
more than twice as large as in the earlier half. 
Yet the actual interference with commerce is less 
than would be inferred from these figures. Ves- 
sels large and small ply back and forth, and the 
percentage of those destroyed is small. In the 
week of heaviest loss, 5,207 ships entered or left 
British ports, and only 55, or 1.06 per cent., were 
sunk. This is a heavy toll, but not heavy enough 
to get hysterical about. Meanwhile, a good many 
submarines have been sent to the bottom, but the 
British admiralty, for some unexplained reason, 
does not give the figures on this side of the ac- 
count. 


INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


The statement of possible terms of peace which, 
it has been announced on apparently good au- 
thority, was to have been made by the German 
Chancellor on May 3, has been postponed “for a 
more fitting occasion,” it is stated from Berlin. It 
was generally believed that the statement, when 
made, would be of a strategic character, like the 
former vague declaration, the rejection of which 
served as a pretext for the inauguration of the 
unrestricted submarine warfare; but it is a matter 
only for conjecture what its terms were intended 
to be, or why the government changed its mind, 
and withheld the statement. The opening of the 
adjourned session of the Reichstag, on May 2, 
was signalized by an especially bitter speech by 
the president, Dr. Kaempf, attacking President 
Wilson, and declaring that he would be made “to 
bite granite.” 


THE PRUSSIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


That there is good reason for the urgent de- 
mand for electoral reform in Prussia is clear from 
even a cursory survey of the existing system. 
The Prussian parliament consists of two houses. 
The lower house is elected on a franchise which 
divides the electors in each constituency into 


Continued o n page 529. Fr 
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ro SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


’ The Department of Public Instruction of New 
Jersey is leading the entire state in the establish- 
ment of home gardens under the direction of the 
schools. The following questions have been 
asked of every teacher in the state :-— 

Are you planning to promote home gardens in 
your district this summer? What plans for the 
supervision of work have you made? Are the 
schools co-operating with any movement urging 
the cultivation of home gardens by adults? 

Public schools in New Jersey can do much to 
promote the state’s economic welfare and reduce 
the cost of living by advocating and supervising 
the cultivation of home gardens by both children 
and adults. Probably seventy-five per cent. of 
the children over ten years of age have available 
some plot of ground which could be cultivated 
with profit and success. The public schools can, 
at small expense of effort and money, preach the 
doctrine of home gardens, and can to some ex- 
tent supervise their cultivation. 

There are many vacant lots in the boroughs, 
in the small cities and even in the larger cities, 
which could be utilized for growing vegetables to 
reduce the cost of living. At least 50,000 chil- 
dren over ten years of age in this state should be 
cultivating gardens this summer. Twenty dol- 
lars as the average net returns for each garden 
is a fair estimate. This means at least a million 
dollars of wealth produced during the year by a 
force which otherwise would be idle, since the 
long summer vacation is the time when the gar- 
dens need the most work. Every child who cul- 
tivates a home garden gains in the following 
ways :— 

Secures a useful education in undertaking and 
carrying to success a profitable project. Spends 
a considerable time out of doors at an exercise 
which promotes general health. Is kept busy at 
a time when too often there is idleness without 
profit. 

This proposition is not put forth as being easy 
to carry out. We do not advocate encouraging 
large numbers of school children to undertake 
this work without adequate supervision, but we 
believe that any board of education can carry it 
to success, provided enough time and attention 
are given. No such scheme should be entered 
upon without providing capable supervision dur- 
ing the summer months, including the long vaca- 
tion. A person capable of conducting this work 
should be secured. It is advised that boards of 
education obtain the services of a competent per- 
son who can devote his time during the growing 
or summer season to the supervision of the home 
garden work. supervisors may be 
secured from:— 

(a) Principals or teachers who have a knowl- 
edge of garden work; . 

(b) Students from the upper classes of the agri- 
cultural colleges ; 

(c) Retired farmers; 

(d) Public-spirited citizens who have a knowl- 
edge of gardening and a love for children. 

Any board of education by the expenditure of 
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a few hundred dollars can promote the education 
of the children who engage in this garden work; 
provide useful activities for children who would 
otherwise, for the most part, spend their time in 
idleness, and further the home garden movement 
among the adults of the community. 

Many times boards of education can secure the 
co-operation of an existing agency. In this state 
such co-operation has been secured through the 
county farm demonstrators; the state superin- 
tendent of Boys’ Clubs; State College, New 
Brunswick; home and school associations, civic 
clubs, granges, and county Y. M. C. A’s. 

The Department of Public Instruction has is- 
sued a bulletin on “Vegetable Gardening,” which 
will be of help to schools planning such work. 
The bulletin on “The Home Vegetable Garden,” 
issued by the New Jersey State Agricultural Col- 
lege, is of great value. Additional suggestions 
may be secured by writing to the State Agricul- 
tural College at New Brunswick, and to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. Many 
seed firms supply gratis leaflets on the cultiva- 
tion of particular vegetables. 

The Department of Public Instruction, the De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, the 
State Agricultural College and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are preparing in co-operation 
a bulletin containing suggestions as to what can 
be done at the present time to relieve the proba- 
ble food shortage and to promote the production 
of food supplies. This bulletin will be distributed 
as soon as possible. 


ory 


BIBLE STUDY IN OREGON 


For the purpose of stimulating a study of the 
Bible by the high school students of the state 
in order that they may become familiar with 
its literature, its stories, and its characters, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction J. A. Church- 
ill some time ago prepared a Suggested Course 
in Bible Study. The preface of the course very 
clearly sets forth that the Bible is not to be 
taught in the school, but that the work under 
the outline may be done through the Sunday 
School or the home by pupils who are interested 
in this work and wish to take it. On January 
19 an examination was given on the Old Tes- 
tament throughout the high schools of the state 
in those schools that made application for the 
questions. The manuscripts are now being re- 
turned to Salem and are being forwarded to a 
board of examiners who grade these manu- 
scripts without charge to the state. It is recom- 
mended by the department of education that all 
those who make a grade of seventy per cent. or 
better be given one semester’s credit toward 
graduation in any high school of the state. The 
following is the list of the questions submitted 
Friday, January 19:— 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN BIBLE STUDY. 

(To the applicant: Answer any ten of the following 
questions. ) 

1. Tell briefly the Creation narrative and that 
of the Flood. 
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2. Draw a map of Palestine, locate the coun- 
try, mention three rivers, three cities and give 
its approximate size. 

3. State briefly what you know of the fol- 
lowing ten people: Cain, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, 
Solomon, Elijah, Daniel, Esther, Ruth . and 
Absolom. 

4. Tell the story of David and Jonathan, and 
give three other great events in the life of 
David. 

5. Name four major and four minor prophets 
and give some fact in regard to each. 

6. Name the Poetic Books and give an ex- 
ample of Hebrew poetry. 


”. Write an account of the life, mission and 
death of Moses. 

8. Who was Abraham and what did God 
promise him? 

9. Name the Books of Law and give a brief. 
account of each; also the Narrative Books. 

10. Write the first, the forty-sixth or the 103d 
Psalm. 

11. Name ines patriarchs, three judges, 
three kings and three noted Old Testament 
women. 

12. Tell the story of Job and give your opin- 
ion of the man and the story. 


No way has yet been found by which a man can watch a procession and walk in it at the 


same time.—Report on Academic Freedom and Tenure of Office. 


» 


A PRACTICAL PAGEANT 
BY MABEL M. ANDERSON 


Boston, Mass. 


We are weary of pageants and yet we keep 
on giving them and attending them. We com- 
plain that they are expensive to stage, far too 
much work for busy people, and altogether too 
long; we say that they are badly managed, badly 
financed and unsatisfactorily carried out, yet we 
still follow the intricate path of pageantry. Why? 
Because it appeals so strongly to what Mrs. 
Forbes-Robertson Hale aptly calls the “show in- 
stinct” in all of us. We love the lights, the color, 
the dance, the story of the race which the pageant 
unfolds so vividly before our eyes. 

The Chelsea | Mass.| Teachers’ Club has just 
given a wonderfully successful “Pageant of Na- 
tions” in which it has skillfully avoided many of 
the pitfalls common to the usual pageant. 

The scenes were enacted upon the stage of the 
Williams School, thus giving a chance for the 
little dialogue used to be distinctly heard. It is 
absolutely useless to attempt speech in an open 
space. The children of the city were the actors 
and they entered into the different scenes with en- 
thusiasm. 

The pageant began promptly and proceeded 
rapidly from episode to episode without a break 
or a halt or a hitch. Only a teacher or a stage 
manager can appreciate the hours of drill which 
made this possible. It is difficult to get grown 
folks to rehearse scenes again and again; children 
expect to be drilled and rather enjoy it. 

The costumes and settings were inexpensive. 
Cheesecloth, cambric, crepe paper, and artificial 
flowers were the chief materials used. The set- 
tings of the episodes were suggestive rather than 
elaborate, reminding one of the stage effects used 
by the Barker Players in their Shakespearean re- 
productions. 

Each school in the city worked up an episode 
so that the burden was not put upon a few 
teachers, and besides, the whole city was in- 
terested. 


The High School chorus, accompanied by the 
orchestra, sang a single verse of the national 
hymn of the country to be pictured in the follow- 
ing scene. 

The pageant opened with a prologue given by 
the High School representing Uncle Sam, Colum- 
bia, and the Goddess of Liberty, and setting forth 
the desire for peace and understanding“among the 
nations. 

The Netherlands, by the Spencer Avenue 
School, came next, with boxes of gay tulips, a 
whirling windmill, and jolly boys and girls in real 
Dutch skirts frollicking around a little milk cart 
drawn by a great black dog, who took matters 
very seriously and who at rehearsal sat down to 
have his picture taken most solemnly. 

Russia came next with little folks from the Cary 
School dressed in typical Russian costume and 
waving Russian flags. They executed an intri- 
cate drill with great precision and no prompting. 

The British Isles were represented by a scene 
from court in the Merry Days of Robin Hood 
given by the Shurtleff School. 

The Merry Men did somersaults, hand-springs 
and all sorts of boyish stunts for the entertain- 
ment of their majesties. Clog-dances from Ire- 
land, a Highland fling and the singing of the 
“Men of Harlech” finished the episode. 

The children of the Prattville School came from 
sunny France and literally danced their way into 
the hearts of the audience. 

A wonderful scene from the Orient was staged 
by the Williams School. Costumes and scenery 
were copied from authentic pictures and were 
peculiarly fitting to the small actors, many of 
whom came from the peoples of the far East. An 
Eastern street scene with Oriental dances, snake- 
charmers, etc., was successfully carried out. 

From Japan came a troupe of dancing girls in 
gay kimonos and obis, singing “Three Little 
Maids from School” and “The Legend of the Fire- 
fly.” Garlands of lighted lanterns inter-twined 
with wistaria blossoms gave the appropriate set- 
ting. 

A very life-like camel added to the picturesque - 
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effect of the scene from the desert, while coffee 
was served to the family of the Sheik with true 
Oriental dignity. 

The Spanish and Italian dancers came from the 
Carter School and won much applause by their 
graceful dancing. 

A tableau of the nations grouped around Uncle 
Sam, Columbia, and the Goddess of Liberty was 
the climax of the pageant and carried to its finish 
the idea of the Brotherhood of Man which it was 
intended to teach. 

[Mrs, Henrietta Faye, the president of the 
club, is now getting the songs, dances, tableaux, 
and scenes into permanent form, together with 
directions, so that the pageant may be available 


either as a whole or in part by other schools or 
towns. | 


ONE WEEK 


The Institute for Public Service on April 10 made the 
following note of the previous week’s work :— 

“This week we are reviewing at cost a report and 
catalog of a normal school president and two reports of 
a city superintendent; outlining a city survey; helping 
plan a city charter campaign; advising with a private 
agency respecting a survey; addressing three groups of 
school men on better teachers, budget making and effi- 
ciency tests; preparing two articles on freight zoning for 
New York; developing a client’s textbook outline; 
tabulating a school survey’s returns; finishing a compi- 
lation of state provisions against infantile paralysis; is- 
suing a first annual report and answering inquiries about 


summer. opportunities for field training in public ser- 
vice.” 


a 
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PART-TIME CLASSES FOR WAGE 
EARNERS 
Superintendent of Schools P. W. Horn of Houston, 
Texas, has inaugurated a part-time class in his 
schools. In his 1915-16 report he says :— 
The schools have been in touch with numerous 


‘railroads, shops, department stores and other agen- 


cies in our city employing people who stand in ur- 
gent need of further education in order that they 
may reach even a reasonable degree of efficiency. 
The fact that for two years now we have had a part- 
time class and that both employers and employees 
are becoming more interested, would seem to indicate 
that progress is being made. The Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Houston is one of the organizations 
that has evinced decided interest in this part-time 
work. 


AT BREMSTEAD 


Bremstead, at Diamond Point, Lake George, under 
the guidance of Miss Clara Christian Dulon, is one of 
the most interesting home schools or school homes in the 
country. It prepares girls for college as surely as does 
any distinctly college fitting school. It prepares them 
through physical training and hygienic attention to be 
ideally healthy women. It gives them actual home- 
making and home-care activities. It also magnifies de- 
lightful social culture graces. The location is ideal, the 
buildings and grounds are beautiful and healthful to the 
height of perfection, the faculty is composed of experts 
in every department. Ideals are realized along more 
lines than one often finds 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY,—A Phase of 
the Philosophy of Education. By Brother Chrysos- 
tom, F. S. C. With introduction by Thomas W. 
Churchili, LL.D. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

In place of attempting any notice of our own we ac- 
cept as our own the remarkable characterization of the 
book by our esteemed personal friend, Thomas W. 
Churchill, LL. D., member of the New York Board of 
Education and for a time the president of the board. 

The author has a sublime philosophy of life—service 
and sacrifice and self-effacement. He has grasped the 
large view that the end of education is the actualization 
of the capacities of the human soul; that teaching is no 
mere conformity to system, no mere covering of courses 
of study. He accepts no smaller duty than that of per- 
fecting manhood. To him each child is a complexity of 
possibilities, an organization of developing faculties of 
which reason and conscience are the controlling force 
and the crowning glory. 

He would teach not only by methods, but with the 
sense of a sacred mission. The solemn fact is never ab- 
sent that the regeneration of spiritual and national life 
depends in a superlative degree upon the ideals fostered 
in the classroom. 

From him might have come, as an expression of what 
he thinks and believes, the noble words of Emerson, “For 
the spirit only can teach. Not any profane man, nor any 
sensual, not any slave, not any liar can teach, but only 
he can give who has. The one through whom the soul 
speaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, !ove, wisdom, 
can teach. But he who aims to speak as books enable, as 
systems use, as the fashions guide, and as interest com- 
mands, merely babbles, Let him hush.” 

“The undevout astronomer is mad.” Faith is indis- 
pensable to all true teaching. Without faith, education 
is dross. Without faith, the poetry of life is transformed 
into satire. With faith, teaching is the continuous bap- 
tism of the world. 

In this book Brother Chrysostom demonstrates that 
the character, spirit and faith of the teacher should be 
deemed the vital force in education and that all other 
considerations are subordinate. Through the progression 
of logical steps he unfolds the comprehensive means by 
which schools may realize their spiritual function.and 
teachers their exalted mission. 

It is the work of a teacher of long experience who 
has tested the theories of philosophy and pedagogy in 
the living laboratory of the classroom and whose mind, 
accustomed to a daily business of making matters clear, 
finds expression in a medium of language marked with 
lucidity, precision and charm. 


THE JAPANESE INVASION. By Jesse Frederick 
Steiner, Ph. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Steiner is one of the most popular of the writers 
of today. Here, as always, his facts are reliable, and in 
this discussion that is a prime requisite. 

To our thinking the persistence of suspicion that we 
shall sometime have to fight it out with the Japanese is 
quite unaccountable, but that it is almost as universal as 
it is persistent cannot be questioned. Dr. Steiner recog- 
nizes this state of the public mind and to some extent is 
afflicted with the same microbe, and he writes primarily 
as one with a message and a mission to all the afflicted. 

He writes, however, not as an alarmist but as a phy- 
sician whose confidence is in proportion to his assurance 
that his diagnosis is correct. 

Dr. Steiner’s anxiety is caused quite as much by Amer- 
ican indifference to the dangers as by the Japanese char- 
acteristics. 

The title, “The Japanese Invasion,” is the most alarm- 
ing feature of the book, which is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the Oriental problem, with especial reference al- 
ways to the development of the relationships between the 
East and the West for the past four hundred years. It 
is in the light of such historical evolution that Dr. Steiner 
considers the Japanese-American question. 

Race psychology is his “ology.” By this he makes all 
his tests and in it finds all his texts. Whatever value 
there may be in his prescriptions, his metaphysical study 
of the American people is interesting and that of the 
Japanese is probably important. 
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PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN GERMAN: Part I. 
Revised edition. By Rudolph W. Huebsch and Ray- 
mond F. Smith. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 174 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
Messrs. Heath and Company here 

edition of a well known direct method German text of 

established merit. The aim of the authors is “to present 

German as a living language. The pupil is expected to 

attain a speaking, as well as a reading, knowledge of it.” 

This object has been attained. Great attention has been 

paid to obtaining proper ear training, and to that end the 

work in class is intended to be done mainly in German. 

Easy colloquial expressions are regularly introduced. The 

oral, written, and reading exercises are maintained on the 

same plane and the pupil’s knowledge in each branch is 
kept abreast of his progress im, the other lines. While 
grammar as such is not studied systematically, gram- 

matical principles are presented from time to time. A 

feature of the book is the separation of the declension of 

the singular from that of the plural. Part I deals with 
the singular of nouns, part II lays special emphasis upon 
the plural. In this revised edition the principal improve- 
ments are increased emphasis upon verbs, the insertion 
of material to encourage the discussion of grammar in 

German instead of English, and the addition as an ap- 

pendix of sets of sentences for translation from English 

into German. Besides the pen and ink drawings used 

as a basis for much of the drill, there are included a 

number of full page photographic reproductions of 

scenes in Germany. There are also appended a series of 
short reading selections, words and music of seven popu- 
lar folk songs, and the usual German-English and Eng- 
lish-German vocabularies. 

The book is a modest and therefore impressive text. 

It is practical and business-like; a good example of the 

modified direct method. 


resent a revised 


JIM AND PEGGY AT MEADOWBROOK FARM. 
By Walter Collins O’Kane. Farm Reader Series— 
Farm Life. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated from photographs. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
No one can longer complain that the country is 

neglected in school or in school books. It had seemed 

as though the last word had been said about country 
life, but here is a book in a class by itself, a series of 


views, thirty-four views, of attractive country life, not 
written at all to stimulate the pride of country folk, 
but, rather, to interest and attract city boys and girls 
who neither know-nor love the country but who can- 
not fail to be interested in all phases of country life, 
nor fail to love it in its entirety after reading this story, 
which has a compelling style. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Seat Weaving.” By L. D. Perry. 1.00. 
Peoria: Manual Arts 


“Oral and Written English” (Book One). By M. Cc. 


Price, 


Potter H. Jeschke and H. O. Gillet. Price, 52c. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

“Social Environment.” By G. R. Davies. Price, 50c.— 
“The Psychology of Citizenship.” By A. D. Weeks. 
Price, 50c.—“The State and Government.” By J. &@ 


Young. Price, 50c. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
“A History of the United States for Schools.” » 4 
a and Van Tyne. New York: D. Appleton 


“Greek Photoplays.” By Effie Seachrest. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Word for Word Russian Story Book.” By N. Forbes. 
Price, 50c. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Going to School in Animal Land.” By J. D. Cowles. 
Price, 40c.—“The Pied Piper of Hamelin and Other 
Stories.” By A. B. Benson. Price, 30c. Chicago: A, 
Flanagan Company. 

“Pippin.” By L. A. Richards. Price, $1.40. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Should Students Study?” By W. T. Foster. Price, 
50c.—“The Offender.” By B. G. Lewis. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“English Essayists.” By W. H. Davis. Price, $1.50.— 
“An Inductive Study of Standards of Right.” By M. H. 
Wilson. Price, $1.50. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“Rural School Management.” By W. A. Wilkinson. 
Price, $1.50.—‘‘The Scientific Measurement of Classroom 
Products.” By Chapman and Rush. Price, $1.25. New 


\ York: Silver, Burdett & Co, 
“Grammaire Elémentaire.” By E. C. Armand. Price, 
60c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“An African Trail.” By J. K. Mackenzie. West Med- 
ford, Mass.: Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. 

By J. F. Steiner. 


“The Japanese Invasion.” Chicago: 
Price, $1.25. 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much ge Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 

them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 

freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just - 

Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 

Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 


D. C. HEATH © 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MODERN BOOK FOR EVERY GRADE 


| Grade I 
THE HALIBURTON PRIMER 


II 
RICHARDS’ PRIMARY SPELLER 


Il 
TAYLOR’S BEGINNINGS IN ENGLISH 


IV 
MANLY-BAILEY LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
V 
WALSH-SUZZALLO ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


VI 
BOURNE AND BENTON’S INTRODUCTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 


Vil 
WINSLOW’S GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Vill 
DUNN’S COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


The above is only one of many similar groupings for elementary and high 
schools that may be chosen from our list of more than 1600 modern books. 


CHICAGO 


CO., PUBLISHERS 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


2:_ Conference on Classical Studies. 
University, Princeton, 


6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 815 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 
26-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. 
Dougherty, superintendent Parochial 
Schools, Buffalo. 
29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 


A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


JULY. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 

W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


secretary, 
SEPTEMBER. 
10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, | Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident; Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 
29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 

ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Sixty-third annual session, 
Des Moines. Eva M. Fleming, 
superintendent, Decorah, president; 
Superintendent O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola, secretary. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, American Institute 
of Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
BELLOWS FALLS. Addressing 
more than 250 members of the South- 
eastern Vermont Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, at their annual meeting here, 
State Commissioner Milo B. Hillegas 
said he would prefer to have daily 
newspapers in the schools in prefer- 
ence to some books. 

He told the teachers to subscribe to 
at least one Vermont daily newspaper 
and one Boston newspaper, that the 
children may keep in touch with what 
is going on. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Miss Florence M. Wellman of Brattle- 
boro, president; G. B. Whitney of 
Townshend, vice-president; Guy W. 
Powers of Saxtons River, secretary 
and treasurer; Miss Jessie A. Judd of 
Bellows Falls, H. E. Moffitts of West 


Brattleboro, and Miss Sadie Win- 
chester of Brattleboro, executive 
committee. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston Elementary 
Teachers Club has elected these offi- 
cers for the year just beginning: 
President, Miss Julia E. Sullivan, 
Wendell Phillips School; first vice- 
president, Miss Ellen G. Hayden, 


Abraham Lincoln School; second 
vice-president, Miss Julia M. Fitz- 
patrick, Rice School; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Esther S. Sullivan, 
Wendell Phillips School; recording. 
secretary, Miss Helen M. Connelly, 
Rice School; treasurer, Miss Anne C. 
McConant, Edward Everett School; 
board of directors, Miss Helen B. 
Kelly, Miss Florence A. McDonough, 
Miss Mary N. Fitzgerald, Miss Isabel 
C. Furlong, Miss Catherine G. Gar- 
rity, Miss Annie E. I. Dixon, Miss. 
Mary C. McMahon, Miss Margaret 
M. O’Brien, Miss Elizabeth N. Mc- 


Laughlin and Miss Mary D. Prender- 
gast. 


WORCESTER. Dr. E. Harlow 
Russell, for many years principal of 
the State Normal School of this city, 
died recently at Sanbornton, N. H..,. 
at the age of eighty. He retired from 
active life upon his retirement from 
the Normal School about ten years 
ago. He was one of the most prom- 
inent child study enthusiasts and had 
one of the most extensive bodies of 
records of children’s sayings and do- 
ings gathered by anyone in those days. 


ful. 


Physical Education Teachers Wanted 


By recent legislation physical training is made obligatory in 
every school in New York and New Jersey. Pennsylvania and North 
and South Carolina and other States have bills pending, causing a 
great increase in the demand for these teachers. 


This work is interesting, WELL PAID, broad, useful and health- 
Graduates of High Schools admitted without examination. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF THE BEST{ICOURSE AND 


im.. The Savage School fo, Physical Education 


Chartered Under the Staf* Board of Regents. 
Dr. Watson L. Savage, President, 308 West 59th St., N.Y. City. 


STRONGEST FACULTY 


This year 
grades in the state of Kansas. 
reading circle list. 


ARLO 
STATE OF KANSAS 


seven fiction titles 
ARLO was one of the seven in this 


were chosen for intermediate 


That is the place for ARLO. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and 
Ernest Cobb. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


“American Education” says of ARLO this month: “It is a marked 
step in the new movement for better books for children.” 


Do your pupils step easily from the prepared reading in the | 
primary grades to the collected classics of the fourth and fifth? | 


With illustrations by Ci 


ular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
harles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3% in., and mail them to you promptly. 


guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Satisfaction 


- ALBANY, N. Y. 
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APPLETON’S LIVE 


HISTORY TEXTS} | Nervous Disorders 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — |_| the body depends for health and activity 
} 
| OUNTRY AUNITED* STATES | The nervous system is nourished by the 


FOR SCHOOLS | phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 


By 
GERTRUDE VAN DUYN 


> By | food. When overwork or mental strain 
—s McLAUGHLIN and VAN TYNE causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
| Volume II—Fighth Grade 70c | nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
For Intermediate Credits 


In One Volume, $1.00 | 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Westermann’s STORY OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS. 


ache, brain-fag, or general debility 
usually follows. Whenever there is a 
nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 


| 

12 mo. Cloth........ lest cen, $1.50 | of phosphates aids to restore tone and 
McLaughlin's READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF = 4 strength. The essential phosphates are 
AMERIOAN NATION. 12 mo. Cloth........ available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
OF THE AMERICAN 50 a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 

Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HIs- It is highly beneficial, as 


| 
| TEACHERS’ BOOKS | Horsford’s 
Professional Books Every Teacher Should Own. | | 


OF ARITHMETIC. DREN TO READ. 
Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Betts’ THE MIND AND ITS | 
OF ENGLISH. | EDUCATION. necessary to healthy conditions 
Write us for detailed information. . 
THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 32d St., New York RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


announces the opening of its Department of Information at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and solicits interest and co-operation in its work of assembling first hand 
data, reports and other material relative to current school experiments. 

The Department proposes to make information of this kind easily available to 
teachers, workers in educational, and civic and philanthropic organizations, and to 
the general public. 

To this end a reading room with a special library of professional books, periodi- 
cals, bulletins and reports is maintained, in addition to the service offered by the 
Secretary’s office, and special exhibits.will be assembied from time to time. 

The exhibit of psychological tests displayed at Columbia University during the 
recent meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science con- 
stitutes a permanerit exhibit. Additional material of this kind will be gladly re- 
ceived, as it is proposed to make the collection as complete as possible. 


The Bureau is able to offer the facilities of its Department of Information with- 


out charge, and it is hoped all material assembled niay be freely used by educa- 
tors and students of education. 


The reading room is open daily from 9 to 6 o’clock, and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 8 to 10. Special conferences with the Secretary may be arranged by 
appointment. 


Address communications to 


JEAN LEE HUNT, Secretary 


Department of Information 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A BOOK COVER WORTH WHILE 


Is the one that will wear as well at the 
end of the year as at the beginning 


There is only ONE that has and continues to 
give Universal Satisfaction to School Boards 


HOLDEN’S 


Springfield, Mass. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. In a series of sugges- 
tions on the delicate matter of hiring 
teachers, Commissioner Kendall 
makes the following points in a letter 
sent to boards of education :— 

That more general advisory use be 
made of the professional knowledge 
of the superintendent. 

That members of the board them- 
selves take interest in finding best 
possible boarding places for teachers. 

That the quantity and quality of 
school supplies be made much more 


ample. 

Dr. Kendall also offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 

“I believe that it is the clear duty 
of boards of education to make it 


# & SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « » 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greeley, Colorado 


Sun mer school 
June 18—July 27 


REGULAR COURSES: Regular Faculty of seventy-five and special Faculty of thirty-five will 
give attractive courses in all departments. Advanced courses for Superintendents, Super- 
visors, Principals, Teachers, and Graduate Students. 

SPECIAL COURSES: A half dozen men of national prominence in the field of Education will 
offer their biggest courses in the biggest way: Dr. O.T. Corson, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Dr. M. V. O'Shea, Dr. James E. Russell, Dr. S.C. Schmucker. Twenty more spec- 
ialists of note during the term. 

DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES: Two-year course, Pd. B., three-year course, Pd. M., four-year 
=. A. B., Graduate course, A. M.—all leading to life certificates recognized throughout the 

est. 

CREDIT: Full credit is given for courses satisfactorily completed. 

SUMMARY: Expense low, climate unrivalled, mile-high campus of surpassing beauty, Greeley 
the Gateway to the New Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Do You Know THE GREELEY PLAN? Ask J. G. CRABBE, President. 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROGKIES 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 13, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 

COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 
those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and_ profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to _ registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain July 9 to August 17 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in Education will be given for elementary and secondary 
teachers and for superintendents. Spanish, French and German wil! be taught 
by the direct method. 

For information address 


J. F. “MESSENGER, Director 


Burlington, Vt. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- ° 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
tional. Prepares teachers for the Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Co-ordination of Mind, Bod » Voice. 
y school, for the junior $chool Of Gysrdination of Mind, Body, Voice 
high school, and for the commer- Expression Summer Terms: N. Y. Univer- 


sity, Universit 


f V 
Boston, Asheville, Chicago. 


List of Dr. C 

ks (recommended by educators) and ‘‘ 
free. S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
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TRIUMPH! 
for Error-proof 'Typewriting 


At the semi-annual Remington Accuracy Contests five typists won the 
accuracy prize—a new Remington Typewriter 


The conditions were: Copying unfamiliar matter for 15 minutes; speed 60 words a minute 
or better; to be done aébso/utely without error; every record attested by a local committee. 


The winners were: 


Mr. Lesley Atchley . . 


Dallas 


Miss Mettje E. Middaugh, Kansas City, 65 


Miss Georgia Kahler . 
Miss L. May Knights 


- Seattle . 
. Calgary 


‘ 64 
64 


Mr. Edward D, Bernard . New Haven 60 


Every one of these typists used a 


Self Starting Remington 


Including the above winners, twelve typists in all have won the Remington ‘*Accuracy’’ prize— 
thus proving beyond doubt that the ‘error proof’’ standard is an attainable standard—worthy of the 


efforts of every typist. 


. 66 words per minute 


THE REMINGTON PRIZES are offered to encourage every typist in this effort. We 


know that accuracy means proficiency and that error-proof typewriting is the kind that pays best, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway 


clear to taxpayers and citizens that 
there must be a substantial increase 
in salaries at this time if the right 
kind of teachers are to be retained 
and employed in our school systems. 

“I call your attention to the fact 
that from the Normal School at Tren- 
ton will be graduated in June 246 
students; the State Normal School at 
Montclair will have 144 graduates 
available for positions in September, 
and the State Normal School at New- 
ark will have 200 graduates available. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BETHLEHEM A big opportunity 
for young women of this section of 
the state has just been assured 
through the co-operation of Superin- 
tendent R. E. Laramy, of the Easton 
public schools; Superintendent A. H. 
Buck, of South Bethlehem; Superin- 
tendent W. C. Cleager, of Bethlehem; 
Superintendent H. W. Dodd, of Allen- 
town; Superintendent C. H._ Romin- 
ger, of the Moravian Parochial 
School of Bethlehem; Dr. J. H. Clew- 
ell, president of the Moravian Col- 
lege for Women; Lehigh University 
and the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. The object is to 
make Bethlehem and the College for 
Women the centre of a course in 
teacher training. 

The educators of the Lehigh Valley 
have been at work between five and 
six years on this project, which will 
enable many young high school girls 
and teachers for a radius of twenty 
miles of Bethlehem, to secure a B. S. 
or B. A. degree. This means much 
to girls who would like to pursue a 
college course, but’ cannot afford to 
go to the larger women’s institutions. 


(Incorporated) 


New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°s"°’ 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LORDSBURG. Great success is 
attending the campaign for $100,000 
for a new Lordsburg College. 

OAKLAND. The Board of Educa- 
tion has given Superintendent A. C. 
Barker six months’ leave of absence 
on full pay. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club gave a 
complimentary dinner to Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding of Cleveland on April 27. 
It was one of the club’s best meetings. 


NEVADA. 


FALLON. A county high school 
- to be built here on a fourteen-acre 
ot. 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
Ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 521. 


three classes, according to their 
wealth. Each of these classes repre- 
sents the same amount of taxati 

and, whether it includes a handful of 
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OVER THE 


LEWIS & CLARK TRAIL 


to the 


Convention 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JULY 7-14 


via 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Stopping En Route at 


Yellowstone National Park 


Here the hardy explorers gazed in awe 
upon the wonderful manifestations of 


Nature’s Handiwork. Giant Geysers 
throwing aloft their streams of Boiling Water, Hissing 
Caldrons of vari-colored Mud, Mountains of Glass, Roaring 
Falls and Bubbling Cascades —all these and more were first 
seen by white men when these sturdy Pioneers blazed the 
trail to this Garden of Wonders. 

This is YOUR opportunity to explore the awe-inspiring natural phe- 


nomena found only in Yellowstone—adding to your store of knowledge 
while enjoying the restful delights of this Summer Paradise. 


Comfortable motor cars having replaced the historic stage coaches, tourists are 
enabled to visit more of the wonders contained in the 7,000 square miles of the park. 


PLAN NOW TO GO “NORTHERN PACIFIC” 


At small additional cost you may visit wonderful Alaska, where many strange 
sights are to be found. The steamship voyage through land-locked waterways is in 
itself a delightfully unique experience. 


Send for complete set of travel literature. Let us assist in planning your trip- 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
302 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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men or a large number, chooses an 
equal number of electors, and these 
electors choose the deputy. This sys- 
tem puts the control of what should 
be the popular branch of Parliament 
into the hands of the wealthy classes. 
As to the Upper House, two-thirds ,of 
its members hold hereditary seats or 
are nominees of land owners, and the 
other third is composed of certain :of- 
fice holders and appointees of the 
King. This system dates back to 
1850, when the King bjotted out the 
Constitution of 1848, which provided 
for actual popular representation, on 
the basis of equal and direct suffrage. 


ALCOHOL AND EFFICIENCY. 


The causes of temperance and pro- 
hibition are likely to be greatly ad- 
vanced by war conditions in this 
country, as already in Europe. To 
the moral arguments for both are now 
added convincing economic arguments. 
With a grain shortage which sends 
the price of flour soaring, and which 
reaches every family in a shortened 
bread loaf at a higher price, and with 
exhortations from all quarters to put 
every available acre of land under 
cultivation, it seems a wanton waste 
to divert millions of bushels of grain 
yearly to the manufacture of liquor. 
The committee of prominent business 
and medical men which has been or- 
ganized at Washington, with head- 
quarters in New York, to divert grain 
now used by brewers and distillers 
to purposes of food consumption is 
not connected with any temperance 
movement. Its inspiration is economic 
only, and it has adopted the telling 
campaign cry: “Save 11,000,000 loaves 
of bread a day.” 


Review of Reviews 

Apropos of the arrival at Washing- 
ton of the British Conimission an 
article on “Mr. Balfour in America” 
is contributed to the May Review of 
Reviews by President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University, 
who has known England’s philoso- 
pher-statesman for many years. This 
is followed by an appreciation of the 
French commissioners, Marshal 
Joffre and Justice Minister Viviani, 
from former Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick. Mr. Simonds’ war chapter 
for this month discusses the moral 
and material effects of America’s en- 
trance, the great drive of the Allies, 
and the position of Russia. Then 
follows a series of brief, terse articles 
covering different phases of American 
preparation for war: “The Present 
Agricultural Situation,” by Carl 
Vrooman; “Our Armies of Food 
Supply,” by Hugh J. Hughes; “School 
Gardening in the Food Crisis,” by P. 
P. Claxton; “A Thousand Wooden 
Ships for War Trade,” by Winthrop 
L. Marvin; “Serving the Nation,” by 
John H. Finley; “Raising an Army,” 
by Arthur Wallace Dunn; “America’s 
Great War Loan,” by Charles F. 
Speare, and “Public School Thrift,” 
by Teresa M. Lenney. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


"| AM tremendously pleased and I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of your Agency,” 
writes a candidate on May 5, referring to his appointment to the principalship of the 
high school at Owego, New York, at an increase of $400 over his present salary. On the same date 
a Cornell senior writes : ‘‘I have accepted the position at Warner, as teacher of English and History 
to which you recommended me.” TREMENDO SLY in a few days... and 1 wish to 
I will send check for commission U thank you for the efficient service 
you have given me.’’ Another letter dated May 5reads: ‘‘I havesigned my contract to be pre- 
ceptress at Frankfort, New York . . . I wish to thank you very much for your aid in this matter.” 
At Frankfort but one candidate was recommended by our agency; in the other two places but 
two candidates were mentioned by us, Undoubtedly teachers who join our PLEASED 
Agency and follow its suggestions will sooner or later . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


be tremendously 


OUR BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers Agency TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | icy new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPOKANE, W ASHINGTON. Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY nd 


end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to emp)cyers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good genera! education wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 

tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $%' per month. For further 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ . AGENCY. 
superior people. 
to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


A superior agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 


’ 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 


We operate in all Western States and pono candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teacher 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Surely Should 
Have This Booklet 
Portland N.E.A. 


—for July 7-14 Convention 


Also Combine Many Trips In 
One This Scenic Way 


ITHOUT extra railroad fare, you 
may visit en route—Colorado— 
Salt Lake City. Estes-Rocky 


& 


& Mountain National Park and Yellowstone 

© may be made as convenient and inexpen- 

sive side trips. 

The Union Pacific traverses regions Coupon 
be of stupendous grandeur. For 200 miles 
'‘¢ it parallels the majestic Columbia River and the new Columbia River 
a Highway on the way to Portland. Visit picturesque Puget Sound, 
| where at Seattle July 5, 6 and 7, the first Marine Carnival of our 


history will be held. Take a trip to Alaska. Also visit Mt. Rainier. Y 


The Luxurious Oregon-Washington Limited 
Through Daily Train from Chicago to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
— Also Daily Service from St. Louis and Kansas City } | 
iy Special Low Fares—Many Attractive Side-Trips—Liberal Stop-Overs 
| 


UNION 


A 


7 America’s Greatest Vacation Route 
ies Write or mzil coupon to either GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager,2064 Garland Bidg., Chicago, I'1., or 
WILLARD MASSEY, N. F. & P. A. 
176 Washington St. (279) 
Boston, Mass. be 
i 
I am planning a 
The Western Tour and desire 
(....) Yellowstone National Park 
*¢ (--.-) Great Pacific Northwestand Alaska 
..--) California 
a 
Name 
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